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NOTICE. 
The valuable Natural History Collections, Books, Prints, Pictures, Coins, 
&c. &c., of the late WILLIAM YARRELi, Esq., V.P.L.S., F.L.S., &. &. 


R. J. C. STEVENS begs to announce that he has recived Instrg 
tions from the Executors to Sell the above COLLECTIONS by Auction duri 
the Mouth of November next. Due notice will be given of the Days of Sule. 


38, King Street, Covent Garden, October 1, 1856. 


To Entomologists. 
R. J. C. STEVENS begs to announce that he has receiy 


instructions to Seti By Auction, at his Great Room, 38, King Street, Cov 
Garden, about the end of October, the Choice Collection of BRITISH and EXOT 
INSECTS, formed by a Gentleman who has given up the study on account of ill-hea 
and removed from his residence in Sussex: it is contained in Four well-made Cabin 
including Insects of all Orders, but principatty LEPIDOPTERA and CO 
OPTERA, mostly in very fine condition, and many very choice examples. 


Catalogues are preparing, and will be ready ten days before the Sale. 


To Botanists, Florists, and Seedsmen. 


Lately published, in one Folio Sheet, 
COMPLETE LIST of BRITISH FERNS, printed on one s: 


and intended for Labels and also tu facilitate the Exchange of Specimens. 
somewhat conflicting Nomenclature of British Authors, from Sir J. E. Smith to 
Third Edition of Newman’s ‘ History of British Ferns,’ is harmonised and give 
Chronological Order, so that every one can comprehend the whole at a glauce. 
3d., by pust 4d. 


London: Epwarp Newman, Devonshire Street, Bishopsgate; and Sold by 
Van Voonrsr and all Booksellers. 


Now ready, price 3d., No. 8 of 


MANUAL of BRITISH BUTTERFLIES and MOY 
By H. T. Srarnton, Editor of * The Entomologist’s Annual.’ 


This work will contain descriptions of all the British species, with | pay reae 
instructions where to find and how to know them, and will be illustrated with numeé 
wood-cuts. The Seventh Number completes the Boupycip2, with the exception 
single Species. 

London: Joun Van Voorst, Paternoster Row; and to be had of all Books 
and News Agents. 


ea The Eight published Numbers sent posy FREE on receipt of 24 Postage 
by Epwarb Newman, 9, Devonshire Sireet, Bishopsgate, 


Noiices of New Books. 


NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 


jirst Supplement to the Second Edition’ By 
YaRRELL, V.P.L.S., F.L.S. 71 pp., 8vo. 18 Wood Engrav- 
ings. London: Van Voorst. Price 2s. 6d. 


But a few weeks, it seems scarcely more than days, have elapsed 
since I received this his last work from its gifted anthor. He was 
then in health and spirits, and in the full possession of his mental 
activity and acuteness; and now the grave has closed over him, and 
one of the most upright, well-informed, kind-hearted and industrious 
of men has taken a last long leave of the scenes which he loved 
so well, and of which he was so distinguished an ornament. . He 
died as he lived. His last act was to leave his home in order to 
accompany an invalid friend to Yarmouth, The voyage was accom- 
plished in safety, and Mr. Yarrell retired to bed full of life and appa- 
rent happiness: he had not long lain down when he felt a difficulty 
in breathing: he thought the hand of death was upon him: he rang 
the bell, and calmly indicated to the person who answered the sum- 
mons his belief that his end was near. A medical man was speedily 
in attendance,—attendance, alas! unavailing; for the spirit of our 
great British naturalist was passing in peace from this world to the 
next. It is not my province to give any sketch of the history of such 
aman: that duty is in abler hands; and, moreover, his real bistory is 
to be found in the ‘ British Birds’ and ‘ British Fishes, —works which 
from the moment of their appearance stood at the head of their 
respective subjects. His age was 72, and his vigour and usefulness 
were unimpaired to the last. 

His remains were buried in the churchyard at Bayford, and the 
following brief inscription will be placed on his tomb. The unosten- 
lations quotation from Wordsworth was his own selecting, when on a 
visit to a relation at Dover, in 1854 :— 


BENEATH LIE THE REMAINS OF 
WILLIAM YARRELL, 
BORN JUNE III. M.DCC.LXXXIV. DIED SEPT, I. M.DCCC.LVI. 


HE WaS THE LAST SURVIVOR OF TWELVE BROTHERS AND SISTERS, WHO, WITH 
THEIR FATHER AND MOTHER, ARE ALL PLACED CLOSE TO THIS SPOT. 


“ First and last, 
The earliest summoned and the longest spared, 
Are bere WORDSWORTH. 


‘Second Supplement to the History of British Birds; being also a 
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There was one trait in the character of Mr. Yarrell that must not be 
passed over in silence,—a trait with which no one was better 
acquainted than myself,—and that was his extreme readiness to 
afford information. Often have I had occasion to appeal to him in 
difficulties about specific character or points of economy; and from 
the very moment of mentioning the doubt, or the object of inquiry, his 
whole attention was absorbed by it; books, specimens, memory, every — 
auxiliary was at his finger-ends; and no sacrifice of time or trouble 
was too great for him to make; neither was the subject ever left un- 
decided while diligence or disposition to teach could throw on ita 
single ray of light. No other subject seemed to occur to him during 
the investigation; he had no other occupation: that one inquiry was, 
for the time being, the object of his life. His power of concentrating 
his attention on a single subject was most extraordinary; and more 
extraordinary still was the facility with which that concentrated 
attention was turned to any subject: he used it after the fashion of a 
burning-glass, casting the foeus wherever he pleased. This faculty 
was at the service of all; and the attention of which I speak thus 
gratefully, from personal experience, was given to every truth-seeking 
inquirer. All honour be to the memory of such a man. 

Simultaneously with this Supplement was published the third edi- 
tion of the ‘ History of British Birds;’ and there is every reason to 
rejoice that the latest observations of this great natural historian are 
thus preserved to us, and have received the finishing touch from his 
own hands. My readers will, I am sure, agree with me that this is 
no time for critical remarks on a work the title of which I have used 
to introduce this slight tribute of affection and esteem. 


EpwARD NEWMAN. 


A List of the Birds of Banffshire, accompanied with Anecdotes. 
By Tuomas Epwarp, Collector of and Dealer in Natural- 
History Specimens at Banff. 


(Continued from page 5202). 


The Spotted Flycatcher (Muscicapa grisola). It is somewhat 
strange, but no more strange than true, that this sylvan and garden- 
loving species should also be found nestling and inhabiting wild and 

rocky ravines; yet such is the case: I have met with them twice i 
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such situations. Whilst rummaging about, a few summers ago, amongst 
the rugged and narrow dens of Gamrie, in search of ferns, grasses, 
kc., I was not a little surprised and delighted at meeting with a pair 
of these birds, and at finding their nest, which contained four young 
ones, and which was placed on the ledge of a massive rock above a 
small waterfall, and beneath but close to the root of a bramble-bush. 
It is very strange to see how long these creatures will frequent the 
self-same twig when once they find one to suitthem. I have seen 
them more than once hold to one for several hours together, never 
leaving it but to seize any unlucky fly which dared to attempt to pass 
that way, when they would again, without alighting on any other, 
invariably return to their old stand, or watch-tower, to await a new 
arrival; then another dart, and then back again. I have known them 
also to occupy the same tree and the same branch for many years 
together. It would appear that after they have taken a house they 
are by no means a wandering species, not going far from home. 
Well, this is to be commended. They are not very numerous with 
us, a few pairs only arriving annually, which breed in various parts 
of the county 

The Pied Flycatcher (Muscicapa atricapilla). A pair of these 
birds are said to have bred in a garden near this place about fifteen 
years jsince. Of the fact I am not aware myself, but give it as a 
hearsay. I mention this because a person ought to be very cau- 
tious how he acts with flying stories of this kind, and ought not 
to be rash or hasty in making public anything for the truth of 
which he cannot himself vouch; the more especially when we see 
and hear such things as the kestrel being recorded as the spar- 
rowhawk, the merlin as the peregrine falcon, the common buzzard 
as the honey buzzard, the missel thrush as the starling, the star- 
ling itself set down as a foreigner which no one could name, the 
green linnet as the crossbill, and, lastly, though not least, a species of 
the Medusa, or a fragment of one, as the Astrophyton scutatum! ~it 
is best to take a little time with these things, so as in some measure 
to know them before we say this or that about them, and not act like 
one mad, or with the seeming determination of out-stripping or 
knocking on the head everybody else, in order to be considered wise 
and learned, and at whatever cost. O, no! Let us have a little 
patience; that is the best thing. However, whether the circum- 
stance of the breeding of the pair just referred to be correct or not, one 
thing is certain, that J have a specimen, a male, in my possession, 
which was shot about thirteen miles from this place, in the spring of 
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1848, and which, if I mistake not, has already been alluded to in the 
pages of the ‘ Zoologist,’ by a much-lamented friend of mine, the late 
Rev. James Smith, of Manquhitter, the warm-hearted, feeling and be- 
nevolent Rector (the name he was best known by amongst us), and 
the friend of all; but who now, alas! lies in a lonely corner of 
Cutnmingstown. 

The Dipper, or, as we have it, the Water Cockie (Cinclus aquati- 
cus). A curse on foul superstition ! and a curse on wilfully ignorant 
and prejudiced minds !—minds which will not be enlightened, do for 
them whatsoever you will. Alas, poor dipper! Time was, and we 
remember it well, that when we used to walk either by the river's 
bank or along any of our smaller streamlets our eyes seldom, if ever, 
failed to be greeted by a sight of several, if we went any distance; 
but now, alas! we may wander for hours, nay, for days, and not see 
one, or but a solitary individual or two at most. Our salmon 
ure scarce, and, what is worse, are said to be getting scarcer and 
scarcer every year; and the poor little dipper is branded, justly or 
unjustly, as one of the chief agents, if not the only one, in this work of 
diminution ; and every means is therefore put in requisition which it 
is possible to conceive, in order, as it were, to extirpate the little bird 
altogether. Well, it may be that it is in some measure guilty; but 
this, however, 1 must say, that 1 have never as yet found anything 
at all pertaining to fish in the stomachs of those, amounting to nearly 
forty, which 1 have dissected; water-insects and their larve being 
what 1 have most frequently observed. Only convince our sal- 
mon-fishers of this, and 1 will say that you are a very clever fellow 
indeed. But we shall leave him for the present, and proceed with 
his brethren, hoping that, as the light of science and common sense 
dispels the darksome gloom of ignorance and prejudice, better times 
will dawn, both here and elsewhere, on the poor little dipper. 

The Missel Thrush (Turdus viscivorus). About twelve years ago 
such a bird was hardly known amongst us. A pair at that time lived 
in the garden of Denlugas. A year after, a few were seen at Park. 
Since then, however, it has considerably increased, and bids fair to 
outnumber the common species, for as the one is gaining ground the 
other is losing it. 

The Fieldfare (Turdus pilaris). A winter visitor. We call them 
“ Hel-in-piets,” that is “ Highland-piets.” They arrive here gene- 
rally in October, and depart again in April. A few, however, may be 
seen mostly every summer in our woods, so that they do not all leave 
us. 1 am not aware, however, of their breeding with us, nor do 
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] think they do so, although some do thus remain; at least, I have 
searched often and long for their nests, but have not as yet been 
rewarded for my trouble. Some seasons they occur in thousands, 
others, again, only sparingly. 

The Song Thrush or Mavis (Turdus musicus). Who is there that 
has ever trod the weedy dale or whinny brake in early spring, and, 
having heard the mellow voice of this musician of the grove, was not 
struck with delight and enchanted at the peculiar richness and soft- 
ness of bis tones? If there is such a one, go, go, I say, thou creature 
of stone, or of something worse,—something harder and colder than 
stone! lenvy thee not. Nature smiles not for thee. For my own 
part, I must say that of all the birds which adorn and enliven our 
woods I love this one the most. There is to me a sweetness in his 
song which few, if any, of the others possess; besides, he is generally 
the first here to hail with his hymn of praise the young and opening 
year. But, alas} poor mavis. The other winter it suffered severely 
here, scarcely one being left.. In a tour through the greater part of 
the county, last season, we only heard tao, and saw but three. In 
ordinary times it is quite common. This summer, however, there are 
more of them, and a pretty good appearance of young; so that when 
spring comes again we hope to hear our woods and groves once more 
resounding with their soul-stirring strains. Having brought home, a 
few summers ago, a nest of young mavises, and having placed it on a 
table, I was somewhat surprised to hear a chuck, chuck, chuck, from 
another part of the room. Looking up to a favourite bird, an old 
thrush, I had in a cage, I was no less surprised at seeing him running 
about the bottom of his dwelling with his mouth crammed as full of 
bread as it would hold, chucking away all the time, and ever and 
anon trying to get out at that part of his house which was uext the 
young birds. From this circumstance a thought struck me, namely, 
that I might be saved the trouble of rearing the youngsters myself, as 
lintended. Accordingly, in goes the nest. I soon had the satisfac- 
tion of seeing my household pet as busy with and as eagerly feeding 
his adopted children as if they had been his own. I was glad of this. 
In a few weeks I had as nice and as pretty a brood of young as ever 
eye rested on. The bird, 1 may mention, was an alarm-taking one. 
But, alas! about three months after the above affair, a skulking, 
thieving, wretch of a cat, belonging to a neighbour, got in one day 
when we were all out, and—need | say the rest of it?—killed my 
faithful and much-admired nurse. The young were away this time, 
or all would have shared the same fate. There is one fact in con-— 
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nexion with the rearing of these birds which I must not omit to men- 
tion, namely, that if any of the young would not open their mouths 
to receive food when requested the old one knocked them souudly on 
the head with his bill until they did so. I observed this frequently, 
and was not a little amused at it. 

The Redwing (Turdus iliacus). A winter visitor, like the fieldfare, 
but not near so numerous. A few of these, too, may be occasionally 
met with here in summer; but I do not think they breed here either, 
They are by no means so shy nor so difficult to get at as their friend 
and companion, the fieldfare. Both these, as well as the missel 
thrush, suffered dreadfully the other winter, when the mavis was so 
much cut up; but none seemed to stand it so well as the missel, 
being doubtless the strongest of the four. 

The Blackbird, Blackie, &c. (Turdus merula). Generally distri- 
buted, but not in great plenty in any place. White varieties have 
been occasionally met with as well as pied. When the storms of 
winter send our thrushes to the sea-shore to seek for food, this chap 
betakes itself to farm-steadings, stable-yards, and to the towns; by 
which means he never suffers sv much as the others. A lady who > 
resides here, and who has a love for flowers, had, in the spring of 
1849, in a portion of her garden set apart for that purpose, got 
planted a choice selection of annuals. As is customary in such 
flower-plots, a small stick was stuck into the earth beside each spe- 
cies, with a slip of paper or ticket inserted in the top, on which were 
inscribed the names of the various plants. The garden has a wall 
round it, and there is no means of access but by going through the 
dwelling-house. Now, it would most naturally appear that these 
tickets or slips of paper could be of little or no use to any one; but 
it is a small and worthless thing indeed that is not envied by some 
one. The tickets began to disappear, and day after day got less and . 
less, the empty sticks being alone left to tell that they were gone; 
and what added to the strangeness of the affair was that they were 
not taken indiscriminately, so as to strip one place entirely bare, but 
only here and there. In this there appeared a deep cunning. It was 
very strange, the lady thought, and wondered if it was a trick that 
some one was playing her. Well, she would see. Her brother, with 
whom she resided, was told the fact, and questioned; but no: he 
knew nothing at all about them, but thought the circumstance very 
curious. The servants were next taxed; but no: they, too, knew 
nothing of the affair, and had seen no one but the lady herself near 
the spot since the place was planted. This seemed very marvellous. 
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But the cat! ah, the cat! The cat, you know, does a great deal of 
mischief besides the killing of my household pet, the mavis; such as 
eating the cold meat and fowls, running away with the puddings and 
the fish, drinking the cream (not toe speak of porter and spirits), 
and breaking the dishes, with a whole host of other such-like things. 
In this case, however, I don’t think that she was once mentioned or 
thought of. Well, time wore on, and still the tickets were disappear- 
ing, to the no small surprise of all in the house, for all were now on 
the alert to detect, if possible, the mysterious thief, but to no purpose, 
for despite their watchtulness the sticks were robbed. Old Father 
Time, however, the revealer of many secrets, at last unveiled the mys- 
tery. ‘The lady, rising one morning rather early, and having gone to 
her bed-chamber window, which looks into the garden, observed a 
blackbird hopping about amongst her now almost ticketless bed of 
annuals. At this, however, she was not at all surprised, as birds of 
all sorts were numerous in the garden, from their being encouraged. 
But judge her amazement when she beheld blackie seize hold of one 
of the remaining tickets, and tug and pull most lustily to get it disen- 
gaged, but failed in doing so. The bird, however, nothing daunted 
and not to be beaten, tried another, this time succeeding (this may 
explain why some were left here and there, as already mentioned), 
and, flying away with it, disappeared amongst the branches of a pear 
tree further up the garden. “ What!” wondered the lady to herself, 
“can this actually be the thief that has taken my tickets, and eluded 
detection so long?” Well, we shall see by and by. Accordingly, 
on going to the tree alluded to she was most agreeably surprised at 
seeing, in a cavity, all her lost tickets, in the form of a black- 
bird’s nest ! | 

~The Ring Ouzel (Turdus torquatus). Rare. A few breed now 
and then amongst the hills in the higher districts of the county. 

The Hedgesparrow, Gray Robin (Accentor modularis). We have 
this very modest, lovely, unassuming little bird generally distributed, 
but nowhere in abundance. Wherever there is a patch of whin of 
any extent, or a nice bit of hedge, you may rely on finding at least a 
pair. I remember once finding a nest of these birds, with young, so 
late as the 19th of September. 

Robin Redbreast (Sylvia rubecula). This rather bold, red- 
breasted gentleman, or cock-robin, as we call him here, is somewhat 
more numerous than the last. Is it not very strange, not to say 
lamentable, that even in these enlightened days of ours there should 
be many who still believe and say that the wren is the female of this 
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bitd?—yet so it is. Truly may we exclaim, “Surely the Natural- 
History schoolmaster is abroad or dead altogether.” As sure and 
constant as autumn bares the harvest fields, so sure does robin, the 
summer inhabitant of our woods and copses, come to tell us, with his 
chilly song, when all other birds are mute, that long and dark- 
some nights and stormy days will soon be ours. But who amongst 
us, although he does thus céme to warn us that. winter is coming, 
could be cruel or harsh to the little bird, or grudge him a crumb? 
NotI! 1 love little robin, and have loved him ever since I was a 
child and first read the ‘ Babes in the Wood;’ yes, and I love him still. 


“ Welcome, welcome, little bird with bosom red, 
Thrice welcome to my humble shed.” 


Some winters ago, during a severe storm, one took up his quarters in 
a merchant’s shop here, and, food being given him, became very fami- 
liar, and appeared to be quite at home, so much so, in fact, that it was 
expected as well as wished that he would have remained. But no: 
after about four weeks the snow disappeared, and so did bob. I have 
known these birds have eggs as early as the middle of March. 

The Redstart (Sylvia phanicurus). Rare. In a garden in Banff, 
in Duff House and Cullen House policies, in the garden of Rothie- 
may House, near Keith, and at Drummuir, are places where they have 
been known occasionally to breed. 

The Black Redstart (Sylvia tithys). I am only aware of two of 
these birds, a male and female, having been seen within our county, 
and one of them, the male, was procured. This occurred in a garden 
in Cullen, in March, 1851. 

The Stonechat (Sylvia rubicola) and the hisses (S. rubetra) are 
in about equal numbers, neither of them being numerous. They 
remain with us all the year through. 

The Wheatear (Sylvia enanthe). A summer visitor. I have seen 
them as early as the month of February, and as late as October. 
They generally appear on the sea-shore first, and then disperse 
inland. I remember one early spring, whilst searching about for 
ptarmigan and some other things on Benvennis (not Ben-Vennis, as 
printed in a former part of my list, Zool. 5119), and just as I had 
gained its summit, meeting with one of these birds hopping about 
alone amongst the stones, which were there partially covered with 
snow. With the exception of a few white hares, it was the only 
living object I could discern on the top of the mountain. ‘They are 
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never called the wheatear here, but simply the “ stean chackert,” that 
is, “‘ stone chatterer.” 

The Sedge Warbler (Sylvia Phragmitis). Rare. It is only of late 
years that this species has thought proper to visit us, a few doing so 
annually. How pleasant and how enchanting it is to wander by the 
margin of the running stream, either at latest even or earliest morn, 
or even during summer’s midnight hours, and hear the sedge warbler 

_ pouring forth his long, harmonious song, himself all the while hid in 
some neighbouring bush. A person not acquainted with the bird 
would think that there were a score of different sorts, so variable and 
so like the song and call-notes of many others is his ever-changing 
yet pleasant lay. Besides being found amongst the reeds and bushes 
along the river’s banks, these birds are also to be met with on several 
of our whinny knowes and brambly brakes, far removed from any 
water. I have seen them on the Binbill, a long, dry and rocky ridge 
of hilly land near Huntly, and stretching hence away towards Keith. 

The Blackcap (Sylvia airicapilla). Rarer even than the last. A 
few pairs in Duff House and Cullen House policies, and occasionally 
at Mayen and Rothiemay, are amongst the chief, if not the only, 
places which they frequent and breed in. A most noble songster ; 
but I prefer the thrush. O, yes! I love to hear the soft and melli- 
fluent notes of our darling mavis above all others; his high-toned 
voice is so sweet and so mellow that it sinks to the very core, and 
charms one so much. 

The Whitethroat (Sylvia cinerea). Somewhat more numerous than 
either of the two last-mentioned, and generally arrives about the same 
lime. I-once found the nest of a whitethroat, with young, at the end 
of August. The young were only a few days old. 

The Wood Wren (Sylvia sibilatriz). Very rare. I am not aware 
of this bird breeding here, but from the fact of having seen it at inter- 
vals, and likewise from the circumstance of its having been observed 
by others, as by Donaldson (a gentleman whose name I have already 
mentioned, and whose word can be relied upon) at Bayndie, I make 
no doubt but that they may at times do so. | 

The Willow Wren (Sylvia trochilus). This species may be said to 
be common throughout the whole county, in summer, wherever there 
are weeds, plantain, whin, broom or bramble-bushes, as also in gar- 
dens and orchards; and I am sure that none of all our summer birds 
are more willing with their music than this lively little fellow, for from 
morning till night, for several months, he is almost constantly pouring 
forth his quivering, shrill strains. The general place of nesting with 
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these birds, as is well known, is on the ground; but they at times 
' choose other spots, such as bushes, trees, and the tops of walls, 
in all of which places I have myself met with them, and on one occa- 
sion outside the bottom of a magpie’s nest, in a tree, about ten feet 
from the ground. Both had young at the same time. The outside 
family, however, flew before the inside ones were able to quit their 
home. Seldom a summer passes but a pair take up their abode and 
rear their young in a burial-ground situate nearly in the centre of the 
town. 

The Chiffchaff (Sylvia rufa). 1 know of only a single bird of this 
species having been either seen or found within our district, and that 
one, a male, was procured by myself, in Duff House policies, 1 in the 
summer of 1845. I have never seen another. 

The Goldencrested Regulus or Wren (Regulus cristatus). Wher- 
ever there are suitable woods, and we have not a few of them, you 
will find this bird with us, not in multitudes of course, but in pretty 
fair numbers. At one time I knew of five of their nests in one wood, 
all within a space of about thirty yards of each other. A birdcatcher, 
fresh from the wood, perambulating the town with his wares, some years 
ago, sold one of these little creatures to a shopman for a sisken. The 
purchaser hav “e asked what sort of food he should give it, “ Hemp- 
seecl, to be sure,” said the vendor as he pocketed his half-crown, the 
price of the bird, and walked out. Accordingly, it was caged and had 
hemp-seed supplied ; but, poor little thing, not being at all acquainted 
with such sort of food, and none other being proffered, it lingered, | 
think, for about two days, and then died. 

The Great Titmouse (Parus major), the Blue Titmouse (P. ceru- 
leus), the Cole Titmouse (P. aler), and the Longtailed Titmouse (P. 
caudalus), are all-in about equal numbers. In a city not far from this 
place there were once exhibited, in a taxidermist’s window, two 
stuffed birds in a glass case by themselves, ticketed “ redstarts or fire- 


tails, male and female.” Now, the fact is, for I saw them, that the 


one designated the female was indeed a redstart, but the one said to 
be the male was neither a redstart, nor a blackstart, nor a firetail, nor 
a watertail, but simply a titmouse. Hence, again, the necessity 
of being very cautious in believing birdstuffers, except we know them 
_ to be naturalists or at least ornithologists. It is rather an interesting 
and pleasant sight, and one which I have often witnessed, to see small 
bands of these lively, active little birds, together with the goldcrests 
and creepers al] in company, foraging about amongst the leafy trees 
in winter; the tits on the branches, the creepers on the trunk, and, if 
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there is no snow on the ground, the goldcrests generally lower down, 
near about the roots. All is life, bustle and animation, each cheering 
the other with its tiny note. But should danger near them all are as 
mute and lifeless as if they formed a part of the tree on which they 
rest. Hawky passes, however, and the ever-watchful little party get 
again in motion. 

The Marsh Titmouse (Parus palustris). This bird is, so far as I 
am aware, rare with us. I have seen it, but that very seldom. 

The Crested Titmouse (Parus cristatus). Two are said to have 
been procured here. I mention this merely as a hearsay, not being 
acquainted with the fact myself. 

The Bohemian Waxwing (Bombycilla garrula). This bird is an 
occasional winter visitor. Some seasons large flocks will appear, 
then only a few, then, again, perhaps none; and this may be the case 
for many succeeding seasons. One very stormy winter’s night the 
inmates of a house in Gardenstown, a small fishing village, about eight 
miles from here, were a good deal surprised and startled at hearing, 


despite the din without, what appeared to them a strong noise in the © 


chimney. They were seated round the fire. What could it be? it 
was wondered. No one could tell; but all were aghast with affright. 
The North wind roared, as if it would have roared its last; the sea 
bellowed and moaned, as if it, too, intended. never to be heard 
again; the hail rattled and pelted against the windows with such vio- 
lence that it seemed intent on breaking them to pieces. It was, indeed, 


a fearful night, and all crept closer and closer. But still the noise in| 


the um was quite audible above the roar of the elements. Nearer 
and nearer it came, and keener and keener grew the consternation 
within as the countenance of each became paler and paler; until at 
last down it rushed right into the very centre of the group, knocking 
out the light, filling the place with smoke and soot nearly to suffoca- 
tion, and spreading dismay and fear on all, who now, knocking each 
other over in attempting to get out of the way, screamed with down- 
right terror. All roared for help, and rushed and scrambled, helter- 
skelter, the best way they could, to hide themselves in any available 
corner or nook they could reach. “ Lord, fat is it, Jock?” shouted 
one to another, after a pause. “ As surely the deevil or some o’ his 
legion.” “I dinna ken,” said Jock, “ but the Lord hae a care o’ us 
a’, for I’m likin’ to chock.” ‘Open the dore (door), Bell, or [ll dee; 
I canna get breath; the reek’s cuttin’ my throat.” “Na,” whispers 
Bell, “I’m fearet t? move; dee’t yersel’.” “It’s surely the end o’ the 
warld, or fat else can it be?”’ muttered a third. “ But I'll be scun- 
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viced (choked) alive if some o’ ye dinna open the dore or the win- 
nocks” (windows), cried a fourth. “Ome! O me!” squeaked ano- 
ther, “I'll be stifled wi’ seet (soot) if I get na air; fat will I dee ?” (do), 
Courage, however, at last prevailed, and, the door being got open, 
relief was speedily administered to the suffocating and affrighted 
inmates. A light being procured, judge their astonishment when, 
instead of the Old Boy, they beheld, sitting on the edge of a stool, 
which had been capsized during the melée, in the middle of the room, 
the unconscious cause of all their alarm’ and trouble, in the shape of 
a little and beauteous bird, a stranger, which none knew, but which 
proved to be a waxwing! ‘This happened in January, 1850. 


Tuomas Epwarp. 
Banff, September, 1856. 


Ornithology of Switzerland. By the Rev. ALFRED CHARLES 
SMITH, M.A. 


In common with other readers of the ‘ Zoologist,’ I perused with 
great pleasure Mr. Bree’s notes relating to the Natural History of 
Switzerland, and I would beg leave to echo all he says of the wonders 
of the vegetable and insect world in that most magnificent country ; 
but I am sure that gentleman will excuse me if I ask his permission 
to add a few facts relating to the Ornithology of Switzerland, and I do 
not think I shall be accused of presumption in so doing, when I state 
that I have passed several summers amidst those stupendous moun- 
tains—have been up and down every carriage-pass save one, and most 
of the bridle and foot-passes—and, in short, have pretty well explored 
twenty out of the twenty-two cantons; and as, in all my rambles, I 
had a keen eye to birds, some of which I have searched for with my 
gun, and others I have watched and followed with deep regret that 
no gun was at hand, and very many of whose stuffed forms I now see 
around my room in my collection, reminding me of glorious excur- 
sions "mid the forests, the glaciers, the wild mountains, and the lovely 
valleys of that most enchanting country. 

I think every Englishman who has travelled much on the Con- 
tinent will have been struck, not only with Mr. Bree, at the scarcity 
of birds in the Swiss mountains, but also generally through the whole 
of France, Belgium, Germany and Italy: from the time he leaves 
England till his return he may drive through the endless corn districts 
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of France, through the interminable plains of Bavaria, through the 
boundless solitudes of the Black Forest, even through the vineyards 
and gardens of Italy, and, comparing the result of his observations 
with what he sees daily in his own country, he will marvel at the 
paucity of specimens of the feathered race; and though this holds 
good, to a great extent, with regard to Switzerland, yet I confess my 
own impression, derived from my own observation, is to the effect 
that, compared with the other countries above named, Switzerland is 
rather rich in birds than otherwise, if we bear in mind at the same 
time the nature of the country, what vast tracts are totally unpro- 
ductive, mere masses of barren desolate rock, or huge fields of ice, and 
that comparatively a very small portion indeed of the whole country 
is available either for the habitation of man or the existence of any 
members of the animal kingdom. With regard to quadrupeds, though 
not quite so unfortunate as Mr. Bree, as I have seen both the chamois 
and the marmot in a wild state; the former-pointed out by the guides 
as mere specks on the rocks on the Mer de Glace at the back of 
Grindelwald, and the marmots in the most desolate and wild track I 
ever traversed, on the way to the Jardin at the back of Mont Blanc, 
yet I have had but little experience of the furred tribe in Switzerland, | 
nor indeed have I searched for them at all; but, with respect to 
birds, the case is different, and I have had many an ornithological 
treat during my wanderings in the mountains, having accidentally come 
upon several species which I have never seen alive before, and of 
these occurrences I beg leave to make a few extracts from my 
journals. 

It was on the 4th of September, 1844, when near the summit of the 
splendid Splugen Pass, that I had a distinct view, for above a quarter 
of an hour, of two of those monarchs of the Alps (at least such I sup- 
pose them to have been, for I have never before or since seen any 
living birds, not in confinement, approach them in size), the Ldam- 
mergeyer, or “vulture of lambs.” I had left the carriage to wind its 
tedious way up the zigzags, and was leisurely clambering up the 
sleep mountain-side, and not far from the summit, all around me being 
partially covered with snow, and not far off the glaciers, which are the 
sources of so many of the Italian rivers, at an elevation between six 
and seven thousand feet above the sea, when suddenly, and at no very 
great height above me, appeared two gigantic birds of the eagle tribe, 
now soaring aloft, now sailing in circles, now ascending so high that 
they appeared mere specks in the sky, and were almost lost among the 
clouds, now rapidly descending and appearing larger and larger, till 
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they floated along, on almost motionless wing, at no very great height 
above the ground: it may be imagined with what intense pleasure | 
threw myself on the grass, and how eagerly I watched every motion of 
those glorious birds, so much larger than any I had ever seen on the 
wing, and how I strained my eyes to gaze after them when they soared 
out of sight, and how I hailed their reappearance with delight, and 
how loath I was to leave the spot over which they continued to hover, 
when fear of missing the carriage compelled me to go on. The recol- 
lection of that morning on the Splugen will never fade from my 
memory; the scenery so wild and desolate, and so well harmonizing 
with the only living creatures to be seen, monarchs indeed of those 
alpine heights,—a vast domain of rock and ice and snow. That is the 
only occasion on which I ever saw what I believe to be eagles of a 
first class order, for though I have seen many a large falcon, hawk 
and buzzard in Germany, Switzerland and Norway, I have never seen 
any bird at all to be compared in size with the two noble creatures 
soaring as guardians over the Splugen Pass: what induces me so con- 
fidently to pronounce these birds Ldmmergeyer, is the sight of a fine 
specimen of that bird, not long after, in the Museum of Berne, which, 
suspended from the ceiling with outstretched wings, must at once, from 
its vast extent of wing, arrest the attention of every observer, and the 
birds I saw on the Splugen appeared to me to be precisely similar to 
it (as far as I could judge) in size, shape and general appearance. 
The Eagle Owl (Bubo maximus). Very different, but not less wild 
or awful in character, was the scene of my meeting with the eagle 
owl: it was in the Canton Graubunden (Grisons), and close to the 
entrance of the Via Mala, that wondrous gorge, four miles in length, 
through which the infant Rhine forces its way, and far above which a 
road has been constructed with amazing engineering skill, sometimes 
as a tunnel, sometimes as a mere shelf in the side of the cliff, now 
crossing the terrific chasm below by a bridge of a single arch, 400 feet 
above the torrent, now recrossing by another bridge at a no less giddy 
height. It was here, in this tremendous gorge, perhaps one of the 
grandest in the world, the cliffs. on either side 1600 feet high, but 
frequently not above ten yards, and in some places not eight yards 
apart, that the eagle owl now in my collection had its home: well 
calculated indeed must this dark and silent chasm have been for the 
retreat of the king of owls; shut out from all rays of the sun, inac- 
cessible till recently to any human being or four-footed creature,—in 
perpetual silence, save the murmuring of the tiny Rhine in its uneven 
bed many hunéred feet below,—in perpetual shade, solitude and 
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silence,—could the great owl doze away all his days; and then what 
a quiet retired breeding-place—what a famous nursery for its young— 
must these vast cliffs have been! But it was not my good fortune to 
see him alive in his own haunts, nor to fetch him down with my own 
gun ; but, as I was entering the shades of the Via Mala, I met a man 
emerging, gun in hand, with some weighty burden (which I at first 
supposed to be a roebuck or chamois) suspended at his back; this 
_ turned out to be the yet warm but lifeless body of a noble eagle owl, 
which I soon induced him to sell to me, though not without the loss 
of one much-prized foot and claw, as token of his prowess, and proof 
of his title to the reward granted by the Syndic for the destruction of 
a bird of prey, and which no entreaties or bribes of mine could induce 
him to forego. That evening saw me wandering from house to house ° 
in the small town of Thusis, seeking, and for a long time in vain, from 
those in authority, to obtain a written order for a preparation of corro- 
sive sublimate, wherewith to preserve the skin of my prize, but with- 
out which written authority from a magistrate no chemist dared sell 
the smallest particle of any deadly drug, so little are those un- 
sophisticated people acquainted with the merits and the common use 
in more civilized lands of strychnine and all its congeners: that night, 
too, saw me employed far into the small hours, in what was then, to 
my inexperienced, unpractical hands, a difficult, laborious task,—in 
removing the skin from the body; and I was almost tempted to throw 
it all away in disgust, at the discovery of a huge rat, swallowed whole, 
in its stomach, the tail yet remaining in the throat, and which 
accounted for the finder slaying it, as he said, asleep, gorged as it was 
with its late unsavoury meal: however, at length my desire for so 
great a prize triumphed over my fastidious delicacy, and my perse- 
verance was rewarded by the glorious specimen which I now see 
amongst many other trophies of many other pleasant scenes. 

The Common Dipper or Water Ouzel (Cinclus aquaticus). Iam 
surprised that so accurate an observer as Mr. Bree clearly is, did 
not chance to see this lively little bird more often, as I found it so 
frequently, watched it so very often, shot it occasionally, and brought 
home several specimens, which I had procured in different localities. 
[ can quite understand that the dipper may object to the thick waters 
of the glacier, so well described by Mr. Bree, and which, moreover, 
being simply newly-melted snow and ice, is of intense coldness; but 
there are hundreds of torrents and mountain streams in Switzerland, 
Whose sole origin are the springs welling from the muuntain-sides, and _ 
hundreds more which flow clear and pure from the dark unfathomable 
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tarns to be found in the higher ranges of mountains; and these moun. 
tain torrents are the delight of the little dipper, which flits over the 
water, and loves to perch on some vast fragment of stone, in and out 
among the roaring, foaming water, gazing at its boiling, mad, riotous 
career, entering into its gambols with all its heart, and rejoicing in the 
hubbub. I can scarcely particularise localities, as 1 happen to have 
fallen in with it very often, in the neighbourhood of Thun, and the 
valleys running up thence towards the Oberland; in the valley of the 
Rhone, and the tributary streams descending thereto; in the vale near 
Chamouni; on the Simplon Pass; in the valley of the Reuss, in Canton 
Glarus; and, above all, in Cantons Appenzell and S. Gall, and the 
fine mountain streams abounding therein; but I think it would be 
found generally throughout the country, were the smaller quiet vales 
explored as much as the greater and better known passes. How I 
once met with a very remarkable breeding-place of the water ouzels, 
behind a waterfall in one of the most retired valleys of the Canton 
Appenzell, at the foot of the Eben-Alp, I have already detailed in the 
‘ Zoologist, in my ‘ Norwegian Notes’ (Zool. 3027). | 

The Ring Ouzel (7urdus torguatus). Once only was I so fortunate 
as to see this bird in Switzerland, but 1 know from others that it is not 
at all rare there: the place where I met with it was just of the same 
nature as the spot where I found it so frequently in Norway, viz. the 
lower part of a mountain, either dotted with bushes or barren and 
rocky; and of such scenery—wild, desolate and rarely trodden by 
man —there is a vast extent throughout the country, so that we are 
not surprised to hear that the ring ouzel is a well known bird 
there. 3 

The Black Redstart (Phaenicura tithys). 1 cannot say that I have 
ever met with this bird alive, but I have the best evidence of its 
frequent occurrence in the country from a knowing ornithologist, who 
showed me several stuffed specimens and skins which he had himself 
procured, and from whom also I obtained an egg, laid in a chalet con- 
tiguous to his home. | 

The Mountain Linnet (Linota montium). High up in the moun- 
tain, flitting to and fro among the rocks, always active, merry and 
cheerful, have I several times met with this sharp little bird: he seems 
to delight in the upper pastures, where the sheep and cows graze in 
the summer, where the air is always keen, and even in the height of 
summer the nights are cold. 

The Rose-coloured Pastor (Pastor roseus). The late much-lamented 
Mr. Yarrell (whose recent loss the whole scientific world, in common 
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with his more intimate friends, is deploring so much) states, under the 
head of this bird, that “specimens have been obtained several times 
in the neighbourhood of Geneva,” implying that it is a rare bird in the 
country geuerally, but though I have never been so fortunate myself 
as to see it wild in that or any other country, yet from the numerous 
stuffed specimens and skins I have seen in various parts of Switzer- 
land of birds shot in those parts respectively, and also from what I 


_ have been told by persons residing in the country, | am inclined to 


think that the rose-coloured pastor is, if not a regular summer visitant, 
yet by no means a rare straggler there. It is astonishing and very 
mortifying how quickly the beautiful rose-colour, from which it derives 
its name, fades after the death of the bird; at first the tint is very vivid 
and most delicately soft, but in course of time it gives place to an 
almost dirty white, which, I regret to say, is the case with the speci- 
nen which has now been in my collection some years; though this 
sad fading away of delicate colour is not confined to Pastor roseus,— 
the beautiful salmon-colour of the goosander, so exceedingly rich while 
the bird is alive and immediately after its death, vanishing in process 
of time with most annoying rapidity; and the same may be affirmed 
of many others of our most delicately tinted and most beautiful 
species. 

The Jay (Garrulus aii, I have on several occasions 
observed this bird in various parts of the country, chattering among 
the orchards and little homesteads of the peasant farmers, or flying 
among the trees of the larger forests, with whien so many of the lower 
mountains are clothed. 

The Nutcracker (Nucifraga caryocatactes). On two several occa- 
sions has it been my good fortune to see, and not only to see, but to 
have a good opportunity of watching, this bird in its wild state, and a 
fine, bold, strongly-built, active fellow he is; the first time was in 
1839, in the valley of the Reuss, which I consider one of the most 
grand and picturesque of all the valleys I have explored, and which I 
have twice seen at great advantage,—when the torrent had been un- 
usually swollen with rain, and at one time in extraordinary grandeur, 
in the midst of a succession of some of the most terrific thunderstorms 
lever witnessed. I shall never forget the scene at the famous “ Devil’s 
Bridge,” when, already drenched to the skin, we were gazing over the 
parapet at the impetuosity of the raging Reuss,— foaming, tumbling, 
dashing, roaring along, with such a din and such a spray as I had 
never till then witnessed,—a din that drowned our voices, and a spray 
that dashed over the bridge, “ as it is above the water: we were 
XIV. 2Y 
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standing on the bridge, in the midst of a pelting rain, admiring the 
grand but awful scenery, when a flash of lightning, accompanied in- 
stantaneously with a tremendous clap of thunder, which seemed to 
shake the very bridge on which we were standing, made us start from 
our places, while it added tenfold to the awfulness and grandeur of 
the scene; but indeed the whole vale from Altdorf, where Tell defied 
Gessler, and shot the apple from his boy’s head, to Andermatt, where 
we found the Reuss breaking its banks and washing away several cot- 
tages and a farin, to the dismay of their terrified owners, was a succes- 
sion of such scenes of Nature, in all her most majestic and imposing 
aspects, as, partly from being the first views of the bird 1 had seen, 
and partly from their intrinsic grandeur, heightened by the storms | 
have described, will never fade from.my memory; and it was in this" 
scenery, and during a gleam of sunshine between the storms, that a 
nutcracker flew across the road, and obligingly perched on a branch of 
a tree by the roadside, not twenty yards distant, where he remained 
very uncomposedly, while I had ample time to admire his compact 
robust figure, and his active, quick motions, his strong sharp beak, and 
his peculiar mottled plumage of brown and white, ere he caught sight 
of me, and hurried away out of sight among the trees. The second 
occasion of my meeting with the bird was in 1851, in very different 
scenery, not half so wild, but very beautiful, on the borders of the 
Tyrol, near the Engadine Pass, where, though the mountains were 
high, they were well clothed with forests at their feet, and the valley 
was one of those smiling sunny scenes of fertility and industry often to 
be seen in the broader vales: and here again the nutcracker very con- 
siderately came close to where I was resting on a bank, and remained, 
hopping from branch to branch, dressing his feathers, and quite at his 
ease for above five minutes, not the least aware what eager and prying 
eyes were watching his every movement, and that only the power, 
though not the will, was wanting to make him my prize. I think 
myself particularly fortunate in having seen these two nutcrackers, 
because so many other English tourists, keen observers of birds too, 
have come back disappointed at not meeting with one, but I imagine 
them to be tolerably abundant in the country, from the testimony of 
more than one observer of birds. 

Great Black Woodpecker (Picus martius). Though I never saw 
with my own eyes this fine bird alive in Switzerland, yet my com- 
panion with whom I was walking did, and though I came up to him 
the minute after he had seen the bird, and rushed into the wood in 
pursuit the instant I heard his account, I could not gain a sight of him 
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then, and not till many years after, in Norway, had I the pleasure of 
watching him in his wild state, as I have more fully detailed in my 
notes on the Ornithology of that country (Zool. 2945); but I brought 
home a skin of this bird from Switzerland nevertheless, which I pro- 
cured from a great hunter and bird-collector, named Herr Nager- 

Donazian, at Andermatt, on the S. Gothard Pass; and here I will take 

occasion to remark, that, for a collector of objects of Natural History 

in almost any branch, a more excellent place for head-quarters can 
ya = scarcely be named than Andermatt: if he be a geologist and mineralo- 
a gist, the S. Gothard Pass is renowned for the variety and value of some 
| of the specimens it produces; if he be an ornithologist, a single visit 
to M. Nager-Donazian’s private museum of his own collections in that 
district, will speak volumes of the numbers of rare birds occasionally 
to be met with thete, while the botanist and entomologist will find an 
ample field for their exertions, and all the while they may pursue their 
avocations amidst most grand scenery, in close vicinily to the cele= 
brated Furca and Grimsel, or the glorious 8. Gothard, the Ober-alp, 
and the valley of the Reuss. 

Tichodroma phoenicoptera (Tichodrome échelette). I am indebted 
to my friend Mr. Alfred Newton (well known for his ornithological lore 
to the readers of the ‘ Zoologist’) for pointing out to me the name and 
description of this remarkable bird by Temminck, and which, with his 
usual indefatigable zeal, he ferreted out, after hearing my account of 
the bird which I had on two occasions seen in Switzerland alive, and 
many times in the collections and museums throughout the country: 
the first occasion of my seeing it was in 1841, in the midst of the 
grandest scenery of the Simplon Pass, on the very borders of Switzer- 
land, when coming out of Italy. It was when emerging from one of 
the numerous tunnels in the solid rock, near the village of Gondo, that 
I saw what at first sight looked like a gigantic butterfly fluttering with 
extended wings in front of a perpendicular wall of rock: when I 
examined the bird afterward.: in a collection, mounted on a perch, with 
closed wings, it looked mean and dingy enough, with the long curved 
slight bill of the creeper, and with a plumage of dull brown, but when 
l saw it with extended wings, hovering near the rocks, and fluttering 
and dancing up and down, it presented a most gorgeous and brilliant 
appearance, more in accordance with the vineyards and gardens of 
Italy, which we had left, than the savage and grand scenery of the 
high Alps, where I saw it: its sole title to beauty of colour consisted 
in the bright red in its wings, which, as it fluttered near the face of the 
rock, shone with something of metallic brilliancy, and wherein it bore 
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a close resemblance to the large grasshoppers with their bright red 
wings, so accurately described by Mr. Bree. I again had a distinct 
and close view of it near Weissbad in the Canton Appenzell in 1844, 
when ascending the Eben-alp, on an excursion to Wildkirchlein: it 
was close to the solitary hermitage of a Capuchin friar, far up the 
mountain, in a most wild and romantic spot, while our companions, 
some Swiss, were making the rocks re-echo with their Alp-lieds and 
rang-de-vaches, or Jédel (of which the Canton Appenzell is the true 
parent), that I spied another of the brilliant birds which I had admired 
years before on the Simplon: it was literally dancing against the face 
of a perpendicular rock, its bright red wings quite glowing in the sun- 
shine, and suffered me to approach within a dozen yards and watch 
its movements, without taking the smallest notice of my presence. 
The mditre d'hotel at Wiessbad called it the Berg-véyel (mountain - 
bird), and assured me he had shot hundreds of them: it is the “ Cexthia 
muraria” and “ wall-creeper” of Latham, Gmelin, &c. For the fol- 
lowing extract from Temminck (which may be interesting to some who 
have, like myself, seen it in its native haunts), as well as for the 
remaining particulars of it, I am still further indebted to Mr. Newton, 
who sent me what [ subjoin :—‘ Temminck places it in a genus by 
itself, and says ‘Ce que le Grimpereau fait sur les arbres, le Ticho- 
drome le fait contre les pans verticaux des rochers, sur lesquels il se 
cramponne fortement, sans cependant monter et descendre en grim- 
pant: il s’assugettit seulement de long des fentes et les crevasses des 
rochers et des murailles de vieux edifices isoles, quelquefois, mais 
plus rarement de long du tronc des arbres ;’ and his description of it 
is as follows:—‘ Sommet de la téte d’un cendre foncé; nuque, dos, 
et scapulaires d’un cendre clair; gorge et devant du cou d'un 
noir profond; parties inférieures d’un cendre noiratre; couvertures 
des ailes et partie supérieure des barbes extérieures des pennes 
d’un rouge vif; extrémité des pennes alaires noire; ces pennes 
ont deux grandes taches blanches, disposées sur la barbe intérieure; 
queue noire, terminée de blanc et de cendre; bec, iris et pieds noirs; 
longueur 6 pouces 6 lignes.’ The male and female are much alike: 
it appears only to inhabit the higher ranges of Southern Europe, the 
Swiss Alps, Spain, Italy and Dalmatia, rare in Bavaria; it nestles in 
chinks of rocks, and lays five or six roundish eggs, of a pure white: 
the Germans call it ‘ Manerklette’ and ‘ Manerlaufer,’ and the Italians 
Picchio murajolo.’” 

The Kingfisher (Alcedo ispida). I will not say that I have seen 
this bright and brilliant bird many times, but certainly it was no very 
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uncommon occurrence to meet with it in the retired valleys, hawking 
some deep and quiet stream, of which not a few are to be found even 
in that land of brawling torrents and rushing mountain-streams, which 
so often tear along with almost inconceivable velocity, and some of 
which (as the Dranee) with a fury which must be witnessed to be 
understood: such impetuous torrents as these I do not think the king- 
fisher cares to frequent, but | have come upon it in quieter spots some 
_ five or six times, and I always see it in the private collections of orni- 
thologists, several of which | have visited, as well as in the public 
museums, among the birds of the locality. 

The Little Bittern (Botaurus minutus). Though I did not see this 
bird alive, yet I can vouch for the frequency of its occurrence in 
Switzerland, as I saw the skin in several places, and heard of it many 
times: I also procured a recently killed specimen near the top of the 
Simplon Pass on the Italian side. : | 

The Common Coot (Fulica atra). This bird may always be seen 
on the waters of the lake near Lucerne, and while the traveller is ex- 
ploring the wonders of the three covered wooden bridges,—as he is 
sure to do,—if he withdraws his eyes from the many curious paintings 
with which their roofs are garnished, and looks out for a few moments 
on the lovely lake of the Four Cantons, the most beautiful of all the 
Swiss lakes, he will not fail to see a whole.flock of coots disporting 
themselves in the shallow water. 

But, in addition to those I have enumerated, there are many more 
of the commoner kinds to be met with occasionally, though nowhere 
in great numbers; and of the rarer birds I brought home skins of the 
buzzard, the great gray shrike and the alpine accentor, all killed on 
the S. Gothard. Perhaps at a future time I may find more ornitho- 
logical notes of Switzerland of sufficient interest to send to the 
‘Zoologist, but at present I have not the leisure to look over rather a 
formidable pile of journals, in which my daily observations were 
recorded. 

ALFRED CHARLES SMITH. 


Yatesbury Rectory, Calne, 
September 17, 1856. 


 Nidification of the Honey Buzzard in the New Forest.—On June 3rd, 1936, a boy 
collecting wood in the New Forest, about three miles from Fordingbridge, saw what 
he called a “ buzzard” fly out of au oak tree, anid on climbing to the spot discovered a 
best which contained two eggs: one of these was unfortunately broken in its descent, 
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the other was brought tu me, and proved to be a ‘ine specimen of the egg of the honey 
buzzard, quite recently laid. I subsequently visited the spot and examined the 
remaius of the nest, which was placed in a trifid fork of the tree at some distance from 
the trunk, easy of access, and about twenty feet from the ground. Externally it was 
composed of dead oak-sticks, some as large as the finger, with lichens adherent; the 
inner part was formed of smaller twigs, and the nest was lined with dead oak-leaves. 
The tree, a middling-sized oak, stood on the outskirts of a wood called “ Sloden,” 
surrounded by holly and yew bushes, in a wild and open part of the forest. The egg 
in question is very similar iv its markings to the first figure in the last edition of 
Mr. Hewitson’s valuable work, and is somewhat less richly mottled than the other in 
my collection, which I believe came from Sweden. Although I have never before 
kvown or heard of an instance of the honey buzzard breeding in this locality, and 
though it is at all times considered a rare bird with us, I have seen several specimens 
in various states of plumage which have been shot in the neighbourhood of Fording- 
bridge, a district which, from its proximity to the New Forest, is rich in objects of 
ornitholugical interest —J. Reuben Baker; Fordingbriage, August 26, 1856. 

Occurrence of Montagu's Harrier near Penryn, Cornwall.—A male bird of the year 
of this species was killed on the grounds of J. S. Enys, Esq., last week. The breast 
and belly of birds of the year of this harrier, both male and female, are of an uniform 
_ yellowish bay, but in the male bird there is a deeper tone of red; the back of the male 
is of a deeper brown than the female, and in young birds the longer quill-feathers do 
not always reach to the end of the tail-—Edwaurd Hearle Rodd ; Penzance, August 26, 
1856. 

Extraordinary Varieties of the Common Nightjar.—I have just seen a most singular 
freak of Nature in the plumage of these birds, rarely, if ever, known to vary, which has 
occurred in a young pair shot on the 27th of July, near Holt, in this county. The fol- 
lowing description will perhaps convey to your readers sume idea of the curious and 
beautiful appearance of these novel specimens :—The throat level with the eyes on either 
side, breast, belly, wings, above and below, and the two central tail-feathers, pure white, 
under tail-coverts partly brown and white; legs and claws flesh-colour; top of the 
head, back, and remaining feathers of the tail as usual. The birds are exactly alike, 
with one exception, that the two white tail-feathers are wanting in the female.— 
H. Stevenson ; Norwich, August 25, 1856. 

Pheasant feeding on Ivy-leaves.—I have received from Mr. King, of Canterbury, an 
ivy-leaf (which I enclose), taken with many others from the stomach of a hen pheasant 
on the 18th of January, 1856. They were not all perfect, many being digested: the crop 
was quite full of them, and the bird smelled and tasted of ivy, though to all appearance 
in good condition and quite healthy. There was no snow on the ground, so the bird 
was not pressed for food, there being plenty of wild blue periwinkle and ground-ivy 
leaves to be had. None of the leaves appear to have been eaten by insects. The bird 
was shot off a tree by the keeper, who in the dusk mistook it for a wood-pigeon. My 
friend, who has been been a sportsman since 1818, and who is a careful observer, never 
remembers a similar instance of pheasants feeding on ivy. The above, I need hardly 
say, is the result of my questioning him upon this, to me, unusual circumstance.— 
William Thomson; 11, Dartmouth Villas, Forest Hill, Sydenham; September 3, 
1856. | 

Occurrence of the Great Bustard (Otis turda) in Cambridgeshire.—I have waited 
for some time in the hope that one or other of those gentlemen who most diligently 


ascertained some of the particulars respecting the appearance of two great bustards in 
Cambridgeshire, last spring, would have addressed to the ‘ Zoologist’ a few remarks, 
to corroborate, and, in some instances, correct the account which my friend 
Mr. A. F. Sealy published some months ago (Zool. 5063); but, finding they are 
pot disposed to come forward in the matter, I venture to do so, conceiving that 
it is desirable that no particulars relative to the occurrence of so interesting a bird 
should remain unpublished. It is beyond all doubt that two great bustards for some 
time in the early part of the present year (1856) frequented some open fields in the 
Burwell and Swaffham Fens. The statements as to when they were first observed 
- differ considerably, but Mr. F. Godman and Mr. A. Hamond, who are the most 
competent to judge, from their having many times visited the locality and having 
diligently inquired respecting them of persons employed there in field labour, some of 
whom had seen one or both birds, believe that it was towards the end of January, and 
not, as Mr. Sealy inclines to think, “ about Christmas,” that they were first observed, 
and this accords with the impressions I also received when prosecuting similar 
inquiries on the spot. It appears to us that it was not until the 20th of February 
that the one Mr. Sealy mentions was shot at and possibly wounded, for, as far as can 
be ascertained, a single bird only was afterwards observed, which usually frequented 
one or other of some small fields of cole-seed, and was more than once approached by 
labouring men, whose presence it seemed to disregard until they came within shooting 
distance, but it was constantly disturbed by professional “ gunners,” several of whom 
were in daily pursuit of it. On the Ist of March one of them shot at it, but as the 
attempt on its life was made with an ordinary gun, at a distance of a hundred and 
fifty yards, there is no reason to suppose it was wounded, yet I believe it was never 
subsequently seen. Setting aside the accounts of those who actually saw the birds, 


and who described them with quite sufficient accuracy for one to determine the species. 
to which they belonged, all doubt was removed as to the one which remained, by the 


discovery of a great many feathers amongst the cole-seed, some of which were shown 
to Mr. Gould and Mr. Yarrell, both of whom expressed very decided opinions on the 
subject. On the 3rd of March, two days after the bird was last seen, I myself found, 
in a piece of cole-seed in Swaffham Fen, many of its foot.prints in the soil, which was 
in a very dry state at the time. These marks were about six inches apart, and couid 
be traced for a considerable distance, while every here and there the ground was 
much trampled down, as if the bird had there stopped to feed. ‘The feathers found 
were principally from the upper wing-coverts, but I saw one scapular, and picked up 
others from the breast and sides of the neck. Several reports have since been 
circulated relative to the death of this last bird, but all have as yet happily proved 
unfounded; it is to be hoped, therefore, that both (or at least one) returned whence 
they came, and escaped the fate of their unfortunate predecessor who met his death at 
Hungerford. Mr. Sealy’s statement that these birds were “a pair,” is, I think, in 
the physical sense of the word, erroneous, for in no instance was any disparity of size 
- Mentioned as existing in the two birds by the many observers of them, some of whom 
were questioned with special reference to the point: I incline to think they were both 
of the same sex, probably females. I could not discover that either of the birds had 
ever been seen in Wicken Fen, as mentioned by Mr. Sealy, and, from the nature of 
the ground, I should think it highly improbable that they ever put fvot in it, 
Wicken Fen being covered with sedge, and still almost in its vatural state, whereas 
Burwell and Swaffham Fens have been drained and are now arable land. It is quite 
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clear that the bustard killed near Hungerford on the 3rd of January last cannot have 
been one of these; but as it is the nature of bustards to migrate in companies it is 
possible that the three observed this year in England might have originally formed 
part of the same flock; and I may also add, on the authority of Mr. Baker, the 
naturalist, of this town, that a great bustard was, in February last, killed in the 
province of North Brabant, in Holland, which might also have been another 
member of the roving band.—Osbert Salvin; Trinity Hall, Cambridge, August 25, 
1856, 

Little Crake (Crex pusilla) in the Isle of Man.—Extract from note-book :-—* Isle 
of Man, 1847. When looking for snipes at the Dog-mill Swamp, about two miles from 
Ramsey, a crake was shot by me, which, from its wavering flight, and somewhat 
similar size, I at first took for a jack snipe, but it proved to be a crake, the 
smallest I had ever seen, being considerably less than the jack snipe.” Although I 
am aware that the little crake has occasionally been met with in the southern 
counties, I am not so sure that it has been found before so far north as the 
Isle of Man.—Henry W. Hadfield; High Cliff, Ventnor, Isle of Wight, Sep- 
tember 8, 1856. 

Occurrence of the Avocet in Nottinghamshire.—I beg-to record the occurrence of 
the avocet (Reeurvirosira avocetta) in this neighbourhvod. I saw one on the 23rd 
inst., when fishing at the junction of the Trent and Soar: it was feeding on the gravel 
towing-path at the mouth of the Soar, and, upon being disturbed by a barge-horse, 
crossed the Trent close over my head, giving me a distinct view of its curved-up beak. 
I went up the river for several miles the following day with a gun, but could not find 
it. At the above-named place the counties of Leicester, Nottingham and Derby meet, 
so that all three can claim this avocet as a visitor.— George trees a Beeston, near 
Nottingham, July 28, 1856. 

Inquiry respecting the Sexes of Geese.—I had, on my fancy water at Southend, 
four Egyptian geese (see Meyer). I lost one—it was the smaller and more delicate 
bird: we suspected it to be the only female. The remaining three neither attempt 
to breed or lay. Pray how, and by what characteristics, can I ascertain the sex of the 
birds, that I may supply what is wanting? I received them as two pairs originally. 
I have two Garganey teal; they neither attempt to breed nor lay. In both these 
cases the plumage is nearly identical. — Joseph Pease; Southend, Darlington, 
September 5, 1856. 

Black Swans breeding in Confinement.—My black swans began to make their nest 
about the Ist of January, 1855; the female had laid, I think, five or six eggs by the 
7th, when she began to sit; by about the 15th of February she hatched off three 
cygnets, which are now living, and are fine birds. Their nest was composed of a large 
quantity of rushes, which they had collected themselves, and was built in a situation 
entirely exposed to the east winds: the frost was very severe, the thermometer at one 
time being within a very few degrees of zero, and the snow being very thick on the 
ground at the time. No further care was taken of them than feeding them with 
corn. This year they went to nest at the same time; about a fortnight before hatching 
they made a second nest, for some unaccountable reason, and in endeavouring to move 
their eggs (but by what means I do not know) they let them fall into the water, where 
they must have remained some hours: they were put under the bird when they were 
quite cold, but it is most extraordinary that two cygnets were hatched out of the six 
eggs: these lived for about six weeks, when one was killed accidentally ; the other 
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died : about a month after which the old bird made another nest, and laid six eggs, 
out of which she hatched five young ones, four of which are now alive.—Samuel 
Gurney ; Carshalton, September 15, 1856. 


On Crustacea new to the British Fauna. 
By R. Q. Coucnu, M.R.C.S.E. 


THE publication of Professor Bell’s work on the Stalk-eyed Crusta- 
ceans of Britain has been of great service to all who pursue that 
branch of Natural History. Being the production of an accomplished 
crustaceologist, receiving information from observers on all parts of 
our shores, it may be supposed to give a fair representation of all our 
available knowledge systematically arranged. Being, therefore, a 
summary of all that is at present known, it indirectly points out our 
deficiencies, and gives definite directions as to what is required to be 
done in future. This is at all times a very desirable thing, and espe- 
cially so in Crustaceology ; since, judging from our periodicals, it is a 
much-neglected branch of investigation. In the present communica- 
tion 1 purpose to lay before the readers of the ‘ Zoologist’ a descrip- 
tion of several Crustacea which I think will be found quite new to our 
Fauna. 1 have not hitherto been able to identify them with any spe- 
cies described by those authors which I have been able to consult, 
and am therefore unable to estimate their value in reference to the 
geueral subject. If known, they are neither described nor referred to 
by Bell; and hence they become interesting to British Natural His- 
tory. The first is a species of Axius, a genus composed but of one 
species, and that but of rare occurrence. Having had an opportunity 
of examining the recognized one, figured by Bell at page 228, 1 have 


been able to compare it with the one which I now suppose to be 
distinct. 


AXxIUS. 


As the genus is one that rarely comes under observation, | may be 
allowed perhaps to quote its characters, as introductory to what may 
be said in comparison with the markings of the two species. _ 

General characters. External antenne nearly as long as the body ; 
the peduncle furnished above with a small moveable spine: internal 
antepnz with two setz nearly as long as the carapace: external pedi- 
palps rather slender, pediform, joints nearly of equal length: anterior 
XIV, 22 
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feet unequal, compressed, didactyle, the remaining pairs slender, 
compressed, simple (the fifth pair most slender and compressed): 
carapace much compressed, rounded above, the five intermediate of 
nearly equal length ; the caudal joint elongate-triangular. 

It will be observed from this definition that it is intended to be 
specific as well as generic; and this was not a matter of much im- 
portance while there was only one species. I would retain in the 
generic character tie description of the external and internal antenna, 
external pedipalps, anterior feet, and carapace, and degrade the 
remainder to specific importance only; and then the present species 
can be brought within the genus. 

The specific character of Axius stirynchus I would, then, define as 

Specific characters. Rostrum short, stout, elongate-triangular, 
having a raised granular margin, and a raised, central, longitudinal | 
line; first ring of abdomen short;- central caudal plate elongate- 
triangular: a row of spines on the external surface of hand. 

And the species now under consideration as 

Specific characiers. Rostrum stout, short, elongate-triangular, with 
a raised festooned margin, and a raised, central, longitudinal line ; first 
ring of the abdomen small, and on its anterior margin are two projec- 
tions, which pass forward and join the posterior portion of the cara- 
pace: central caudal plate quadrangular. 


Axivus.—l. Posterior view of central caudal plate. 2. Dorsal view of snout. 3, Lateral view of snout. 


This species in size and appearance very much resembles A. stiryn- 
chus. The carapace is large, deep and much compressed, especially 
towards the dorsum, where it almost becomes angular; but it is not 
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quite so deep as in A. stirynchus. The rostrum is short, stout and 
elongate-triangular, with an obtuse point; the margin is much raised, 
very distinctly lobulated, and there is a very prominently raised, cen- 
tral longitudinal line; between these lines the surface is much sunk. 
The external raised rostral lines run divergingly backwards to the 
margin of the gastric region, where they alter their course, and pass 
posteriorly parallel to each other; midway between these and on either 
_ side of the median line are two other and shorter lines less promi- 
_nently distinct. Along the inner margins of these are single rows of 
punctures, beside which are others scattered irregularly over the 
whole of the dorsal surface of the carapace. The first abdominal ring 
is much smaller than any of the others; the superior anterior margin 
is rendered concave by the projection forward of two articulating 
points, which meet two similar points from the posterior margin of the 
carapace; the remaining five rings are much larger, and more fully 
developed and natatory. The three middle annulations, or third, 
fourth and fifth, have each, on either side near the posterior and infe- 
rior angle, a tuft of stout sete. The middle caudal plate is quadran- 
gular, with two stout spines on each side of the median line, near the 
upper and middle third. The second plate is also quadrangularly 
oval, with a row of spines running down the centre; the external one 
is similar to the second, but without spines, having only a ridge; all 
are fringed with long, closely arranged hair, as well as the central one, 
at their terminal margins. First pair of legs unequal, robust ; the arm 
thicker anteriorly, twice as long as broad; wrist triangular; hand 
thick, with sides parallel to each other, smooth, unarmed; the fingers 
are short, strong, with a few stiff hairs, and the upper one is deeply 
grooved on its superior and external surface. The second pair of feet 
are didactyle, much compressed, and look very powerless; the arm is 
as long as wrist and hand, and very hirsute along the lower margin ; 
the other feet get smaller posteriorly. The eye is small and is 
covered by the rostrum, beneath which it nestles; below, it is shel- 
tered by the peduncle and spine of the antenne; the whole forming 
a kind of quadrangular recess. The points of difference, then, 
between this and A. stirynchus are, that in this the rostrum is dis- 
linctly lobulated on its margin, that the hand is unarmed on every 
part, and that the upper and external surface of the moveable finger 
is deeply furrowed, which is not the case in the other. The peculiar 
Way in which the first abdominal ring is attached to the carapace is 
very striking, and the ventral edge is quite pterygoid in its form. The 
posterior margin of the carapace seems, on a lateral view, to be quite 
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pointed in consequence of this form of articulation. The lateral tufts 
of sete to the abdominal rings I never observed in A. stirynchus; but 
they are very apparent in this. The central caudal plate in this is 
quadrangular, while in A. stirynchus it is elongated-triangular. These 
alone are, I think, sufficient marks of variation to justify the idea of 
specific distinction. 


Mysis OBERON: 


Specifictcharacters. Rostrum obtusely triangular, reaching as far 
as the circumference of the cornea; middle caudal plate lanceolate; 
apex rounded, and the rounded portions armed with two diverging 
teeth. 

Habitat. In sheltered pools, and margins of overhanging rocks 
near low-water matk, in August. Mount’s Bay. 


Mysts Ontron.—l, Animal. 2. Dorsal view of rostrum, &c. 3. Caudal extremity. 4. Natatory appen- 
dages ofabdomen. 5. Feet. 


This elegant species is not very uncommon during the warm wea- 
ther of August, and it is occasionally found in July if there is much 
sunshine and quiet. It is most commonly found in clear pools with 
rocky bottoms, and under overhanging rocks in the tide-way where 
there is great clearness of the water and no muddy soil. It is now 
more than two years ago since | first detected it, and ascertained 
what I consider to be its specific differences. At that time I thought 
it to be very rare; having, however, lately fished with coloured nets, 
it has proved to be much more common than was at first anticipated. 
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It isa perfectly translucent species, the large black eyes being the 
chief points by which it can be detected. It is very graceful in its 
movements, and, unless when much disturbed, it hovers very quietly 
and elegantly about and among the bunches of pendant sea-weed ; 
but when disturbed it instantly seeks shelter either at the bottom or 
in some crevice. It is a small species, and, like all the others, has a 
very slender form. It varies from one-quarter to nearly an inch in 
length, and is of nearly equal diameter thronghout. The carapace is 
very nearly two-thirds as long as the abdomen, and its sides are nearly 
parallel to each other and rather compressed. The rostrum is ob- 
tusely triangular, is as long as the peduncles of the eyes, and is stout 
and well marked. The eyes are rather large, and lie close on each 


side of the rostrum ; they reach as far anteriorly as about the middle 


of the lower joint of the base of the internal antennae. The internal 
antenne are beneath the eyes, and between them and the rostrum; 
the lower of the basal joints is about twice as long as broad; the 
second is small, compressed and more or less globular; the third is 
slightly longer than it is wide, and the distal extremity is enlarged to 
allow of the articulation of the two terminal filaments, the external of 
which is the largest, and is ornamented on the median margin near 
the base with numerous flexible hairs, which bend in a semi-recum- 
bent manner. The hairs on all the other parts are short and thinly 
scattered. On the internal angle of the base of the antennz are one 
or two bunches of long setez. The external antenne are the largest 
and longest, and are situated below and a little externally to the inter- 
nal ones. The terminal basal joint is about twice as long as the eye- 
stalk, and the terminal filament is about as long as the body of the 
creature. The antennal scale is large, extending beyond the basal 
joints; its internal edge is straight, and terminates anteriorly in a 
stout spine; the anterior margin is convex, and clothed with long hair 
closely arranged, which also extends along the inner margin. The 
abdomen is about one-third longer than the carapace, and gradually 
decreases in size to the caudal extremity. The middle plate of the 
tail is obtusely lanceolate ; the apex is truncated, the angles rounded, 
and on each of these rounded portions is a large diverging spine, with 
a smaller one between. The external caudal plate is longer than the 
others, and at the external posterior margin there is a contraction, 
which is covered with short hair, while the remaining portions are 
clothed with long and closely arranged hair. The second plate is as 
long as the central one, and is also clothed or margined with long 
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hair; while the margins of the central plate are armed with long and 
short denticulations. 

_ This species seeins to approach in its characters to Mysis vulgaris 
and M. Griffithsie of Bell more nearly than to others; but it differs 
from both in having the apex of the central caudal plate truncated, 
and the rounded angles armed with two large and diverging spines, as 
well as in having the other margins armed alternately with large and 
small teeth. The rostrum is about the size of that of M. vulgaris, 
while the antennal scale is not more than half as long as in that spe- — 
cies, as well as being wider and rounded anteriorly. Compared with 
M. Griffithsie, the rostrum is not more than half as long, while the 
antennal scale is longer and wider, and both have the external spine. 
From these considerations I am inclined to consider it as specifically 
distinct from both. 


Mysis LAMORNA. 


Specific characters. Rostrum obtusely triangular; antennal scale 
reaching beyond the peduncle of the internal antenne; the central 
caudal plate deeply bifurcated, and about half as long as the second. 


My-1s LaMoRnN”.—1. Lateral view. 2. Dorsal view. 3. Magnified dorsal view of rostrum, &c. 4. Cau- 
dal extremity. 5. Legs. bets: 


Habitat. Under overhanging rocks along the margin of the tide- 
way, near low water. Not uncommon. Mount’s Bay. 
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This is the smallest and yet stoutest of all the species of Mysis with 
which I am acquainted. It is generally very easy of detection, by its 
being most commonly of a deep arterial blood-colour, especially 
towards the posterior portion of the carapace and in spots along the 
abdomen. All the specimens yet examined have been thus more or 
less marked; but yet colour alone can never, among Crustacea, be 
taken as confirmations of specific differences. It rarely exceeds 
three-fourths of an inch in length, though occasionally a few may be 
- found rather more than this. It is a very light and active species, 
but much more quiet in its movements than the others. The cara- 
pace is wider in proportion to the abdomen than in M. vulgaris or M. 
Chamelion, and it is more enlarged posteriorly than in any of the other 
long-tailed Crustacea. The rostrum is prolonged into an obtuse, tri- 
angular snout, which is about one-third as long as the peduncle of the 
eye. The internal antenne terminate in two multiarticulate fila- 
ments; the basal joints visible are three in number; the lowest is 
smallest ; the second about twice as long as it is wide, and reaches 
as far as the peduncle of the eye; the third or terminal one is much 
compressed superiorly, and expanded for the articulation of the ter- 
minal filaments. The internal antennz have two terminal filaments, 
and are long and large, and the upper part of the basal margin of the 


large filament is covered with reflected hairs; the second is shorter — 


and stiff. The external antennz are longer than the animal, and ge- 
nerally stand almost at right angles from the body. The antennal 
scale is long and obtusely triangular, the apex being rounded; the 
internal and external edges are both clothed with long, closely 
arranged hairs, and there is no spine on the anterior termination of 
the external margin. The abdomen is slightly longer than the cara- 
pace, and in some specimens about one-third longer. The central 
caudal plate is about half as long as the second and deeply_ bifur- 
cated; its external margins are nearly straight, the internal slightly 
waved, and the whole marked with deep serrations ; but at the exter- 
nal angle are two stouter teeth than the rest, diverging from one ano- 
ther. The two external plates are long, slender, rounded at their free 
extremities, and surrounded by long, closely arranged hairs. 

The only British species with which this can be confounded is 
Mysis Chamelion of Bell; but there are, I think, sufficient marks of 
distinction in each to justify a separation into two species. In the 


one now under notice the antennal scale is not more than half as long. 


as in M. Chamelion, and the distal margin is plain and obtusely trian- 
gular; while in M. Chamelion it is truncated, and armed with a long 
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spine externally. In the present species the central caudal plate 
very short, not being more than half as long as the second plate, 
the bifurcation is very deep; while in M. Chamelion the central pl 
is nearly as long as the second, and the bifurcation shallow. In adg 

tion to these, which I shall call the specific distinctions, there allt 
- numerous others of smaller importance, such as differences of prop 
tions in different parts, which would be unappreciable in descriptic 
and these together have induced me to separate this into a speci 
position. 


R. Q. Couce 
Penzance, September 15, 1856. 


Thesia Polita at the Isle of Herm.—This very rare crab, of which three specime 
ouly are recorded by Bell as having been found in Great Britain, is occasionally ta 
in the Isle of Herm: it there occurs in sand at low water on the Long Beach —Al 
Merle Norman; Kibworth, September 3, 1856. 

Hippolyte Spinus off Oban.—I believe that this, the handsomest of the Hippol 
is not scarce off Oban: IT took a specimen the only day I ever dredged in that splez 
locality, and have seen another which was taken there by Mr. Templer. It occu 
deep water, muddy hottom, between Kerreza and Mull, on the ground which is us 
dredged for Nucula decussata, the white variety of Turritella communis, 
Crangon spinosus occurred in the same locality.—Jd. 


Note on Comatula rosacea.—Comatula rosacea, the only British representativ 
the Crinoideans, is generally considered rare. I believe that this is av error: althe 
nowhere abundant or gregarious, as many other star-fish are, it seems gene 
distributed all round our shores. The following list of localities, only gathered (am 
Forbes, the ‘ Zuologist’ of the last half-dozen years, aud my own experience, willy 
some way to prove this:— 


Penzance; Falmouth; Budleigh-Salterton; Weymouth; Milfe 
Haven and other paris of Wales; Redcar. 

Scortanp.— Firth of Clyde ; Oban ; Orkney; Shetland; Moray Firth. 

IreELAND,—TIrish Sea; Dublin; Cork; Strangford Lough ; Down; ; Antrim. 

CHANNEL Is_Es.—Guernsey ; Herm. 


The names printed in Italics are those of places in which I have myself taken @ 
Comatula.—Alfred Merle Norman ; Kibworth, September 3, 1856. | 
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watured the undertaking, so long survived its completion and participated in its 
ess.” —Natural History Review, July, 1856, p. 51. 
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